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churchmen. Successive archbishops of Can-
terbury were their friends, and, finally, in
1749, an Act of Parliament proclaimed that
they were a Protestant Episcopal Church,
and relieved them from the disabilities
under which Dissenters laboured by law,
though not in practice. Their piety was,
indeed, of a type more attractive to the
English mind than to the German. Wake's
hope was to draw closer the bonds between
England, the head of the Protestant interest
in Europe, and Prussia, whose king was the
Protestant potentate second in importance,
by bestowing an episcopate, as inconspicuous
as that of the Moravians, on the Prussian
Church. Nothing came of it, for the imagi-
native king of Prussia died in 1718, before
the scheme was carried out, and his successor
was indifferent. But the influence of the
Moravians was increased in England, and
when John Wesley in 1739 submitted to their
guidance he was behaving in the spirit of the
normal churchmanship of his day. For the
two societies which represented the Caroline
tradition, those for the Propagation of the
Gospel in Foreign Parts and for the Promotion
of Christian Knowledge, subsidized Lutheran
missionaries to Southern India, for want of
English, throughout the eighteenth century;